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ever the circle of nature. The solid is changing into the fluid, and the fluid 
into the solid ; and that which is unseen is alone indestructible. He does not 
see the Colosseum aright, who carries away from it no other impressions than 
those of form, size, and hue. It speaks an intelligible language to the wiser 
mind. It rebukes the peevish, and consoles the patient. It teaches us that 
there are misfortunes which are clothed with dignity, and sorrows that are 
crowned with grandeur. As the same blue sky smiles upon the ruin which 
smiled upon the perfect structure, so the same beneficent Providence bends 
over our shattered hopes and our answered prayers." Vol. i. pp. 305 - 310. 



2. Free Blacks and Slaves. Would Immediate Abolition be a Bless- 
ing f A Letter to the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Advocate. By a 
Cambridge Man. London and Liverpool. 1853. 

Among the many recent publications in England upon the subject 
of slavery is a modest pamphlet bearing the title given above, which 
deserves special notice. It is marked by the good sense and moder- 
ation with which it treats this most difficult of the questions that per- 
plex our times. It is quite free from the cant, extravagance, and in- 
vidiousness which have too often exhibited themselves in the discussion 
both here and abroad. A man deserves credit who can think and speak 
calmly in the midst of so much passion, — and still more, if he do so 
wisely. 

The Anti-Slavery Advocate is the organ of that party in England, 
who are eager to bring about the immediate abolition of slavery in this 
country. The author of this letter to its editor, having travelled in the 
United States, and inquired into the condition of the free blacks and 
of the slaves, has come to the conclusion that immediate abolition, even 
if it were possible, would be undesirable, and states the grounds of his 
opinion in a clear, concise, and forcible manner. The facts from which 
he draws his conclusion are, for the most part, well known in this coun- 
try ; but the close of the letter contains a suggestion which is as new * 
as it is simple and important. 

"Admitting," he says, " the impossibility of abolishing Slavery in the ex- 
treme Southern States till the European races are acclimatized, or the Asiatic 

* The suggestion is anticipated, however, in the article in our present number on 
" The Possible Amelioration of Slavery," which was written without any know- 
ledge of the existence of the pamphlet here mentioned. It is proper to state, also, 
that this article, and the present brief notice of the pamphlet by a Cambridge Man, 
were furnished by two contributors without any concert with each other. 
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ones introduced, it is yet hard to understand why, alone of all American insti- 
tutions, Slavery has never been modified or improved upon : — why, in a 
country whose characteristic is a generous growth and progress, there is one 
fearful and peculiar existence, which never changes with the changing times, 
nor, year by year, becomes less vile and loathsome. There is much that might 
be done with little trouble, with no risk, with the certainty of weakening the 
arguments of the abolitionists by striking from them their most effective 
weapon — tales of horror and cruelty. 

" Slave-owners, however excellent themselves, must wilfully shut their eyes, 
or they must be well aware that, though exaggerated by the opposite party, 
cruelties are not all unknown ; and though by no means common, Haleys and 
Legrees are not quite extinct. Now, what prevents the slave-owners of 
America, men, many of them, with as good hearts as the ' South Carolinian,' 
whose letter, reprinted in Frazer, you have doubtless seen, — what prevents the 
inhabitants of the South, who do not see their way clear to abolition, forming 
in their separate States a ' Slavery Modification Society,' or some such thing, 
whose members should take upon themselves reforms which would not affect 
the stability of their ' property,' but which would show before God and man 
that they were really anxious to vindicate themselves from the reproach of 
conniving at grossest oppression and injustice. Let them examine into the 
condition of slaves in their own State, and appeal to their State Legislature 
to assist their endeavors to improve and raise it. 

" Among the reforms which would at once suggest themselves to such a 
band of high-hearted Southerners would be, — 

" 1. The observance of the marriage tie for the black man as for the white. 

" 2. The abolition of the internal slave-trade between different States. 

" 3. The appointment of commissioners to examine into the state of the 
different plantations. 

"4. The better regulation of auctions." 

Other reforms might, as the " Cambridge Man " adds, be easily 
suggested. But the special objects and the plan of operation of such 
associations as those proposed may best be left to be determined upon 
and worked out by those who are best acquainted with what ought to 
be done. 

A project like this seems to afford room for the exercise on a broad 
field of those qualities which are so often found among slaveholders, — 
the result of their full appreciation of the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion as masters, and of their sincere desire to perform their duties 
faithfully to their slaves. A Southern plantation may be the scene of 
the most thoughtful kindness and complete self-devotion of the master 
to his slave. Virtues which are rarely to be found elsewhere are there 
called into action. To make these virtues the rule by which the treat- 
ment of slaves should be regulated, to raise public opinion up to the 
highest standard of principle, not to allow it to be regulated by interest 
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or passion, to check by an authoritative expression of sentiment all 
violence, wantonness and cruelty, to make this sentiment powerful in 
action, — it seems as if there were little needed beyond the combination 
of right-minded slave-owners, wherever they are to be found, in support 
of each other and of their common principles. The duties of a Christ- 
ian master are not limited to his plantation. 

Associations such as those proposed in this pamphlet would be 
attended with indirect benefits hardly less marked than their direct 
effects. They would save the South from the sweeping condemnation 
in which she is involved by the deeds of a wretched minority of her 
population; they would afford her, what she has long wanted, an 
internal defence against the pressure of opinion from without ; and 
their increasing strength would insure the weakness of all foreign 
interference. 



Note to Article L, on the Society op the Cincinnati. 

It is a curious fact, which should have been noticed in our brief 
sketch of the attempts to create institutions of knighthood in America, 
that the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, (commonly known as the 
Knights Hospitallers, or the Knights of Malta,) once endeavored to 
establish themselves in this western world. In 1651, this renowned 
Order purchased of the first French West India Company the four 
islands of St. Christopher, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, and St. Croix, 
being nearly the whole of the Lesser Antilles, for the sum of 120,000 
livres tournois, or about $24,000, and held them until 1665. They sent 
out some of their knights thither, and the islands were governed by a 
brother of the Order, with the title of Bailly, appointed by the Grand 
Master at Valetta. There seems to have been a sort of feudal 
dependency on the King of France, to whom a crown of gold, of the 
value of $1200, was to be rendered on his accession. From all we can 
learn, however, there was not much of the spirit of chivalry in the 
motives that actuated the Order in making this novel acquisition. The 
spirit of commercial adventure and emolument, which was so uni- 
versal at that period in Europe in regard to the Eastern and "Western 
Indies, appears to have infected their minds, and they probably went 
into the matter as a sort of speculation. Finding that the large 
profits hoped for did not come in, they sold out, in 1665, to the new 
West India Company, for 500,000 livres tournois, or about $100,000 ; 
and that is the last we hear of the Order of St. John in America. 



